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An  examination  of  the  cure  of  souls  in  medieval  Scotland  is  a study 
closely  allied  to  the  growth  of  the  parochial  system,  and  more  particularly, 
to  the  vitiation  of  that  system  whereby  almost  four-fifths  of  the  parish 
churches  in  Scotland  had  their  revenues  diverted  from  their  parish  of 
origin  as  a result  of  appropriations.1  Any  study  of  the  cure  of  souls  in  the 
medieval  period  must  .therefore,  be  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  the 
history  of  vicarages  and  their  endowments.  Vicarages,  however,  did  not 
constitute  all  the  parochial  cures  in  Scotland,  and  even  at  the  Reformation 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  free  parsonages  remained  free  from  appropria- 
tion while  others  had  remained  independent  for  a major  part  of  their 
existence.2  In  making  this  point,  however,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
such  churches  enjoyed  a better  type  of  service  than  those  which  were 
appropriated.  Few  unappropriated  parishes  were  served  by  their  parsons 
as  many  such  incumbents  were  pluralists  who  frequently  served  their 
cures  by  substitutes.  In  some  such  parishes  there  were  properly  ordained 
vicarages,3  and  in  these  cases,  the  vicars  had  at  least  the  advantages 
secured  to  vicars  elsewhere — security  of  tenure  and  a fit  portion  of  the 
fruits.  In  other  cases  the  substitute  was  denied  even  these  privileges,  and 
the  unsecured  vicar  or  more  frequently  curate,  who  was  appointed  at  will 
by  the  parson,  was  equally  easily  removed,  and  in  return  for  his  labours 
normally  only  received  a small  pension  from  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
Unappropriated  churches,  therefore,  tend  to  exhibit  all  the  evils  of 
appropriated  churches  and  in  addition  can  add  several  new  ones  of  their 
own.  Where  the  mode  of  service  was  by  curates,  the  position  is  remarkably 
close  to  that  of  the  mid-twelfth  century.  In  that  early  period  when  churches 
were  granted  to  religious  corporations,  service,  where  it  was  provided  at  all, 
appears  to  have  been  by  mercenary  priests  without  security  or  fixed 
portion. 

It  was  this  laxity  in  the  method  of  serving  annexed  churches,  and  also 
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the  repeated  efforts  of  religious  corporations  to  convert  rights  of  presenta- 
tion into  full  financial  rights,1  that  prompted  not  only  a system  of 
appropriation,  but  also  allied  to  it,  a systematic  method  of  serving  parish 
churches.  This  system — the  vicarage  system — was  to  find  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  decrees  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215  which 
enacted: 

“A  vicious  custom  that  must  be  extirpated  has  grown  up  in  certain 
parts,  where  patrons  of  parish  churches,  and  certain  other  persons 
claiming  the  profits  for  themselves  leave  to  the  priests  deputed  to 
the  service  of  them,  such  a scanty  portion  that  from  it  they  cannot 
be  suitably  sustained.  Since  therefore  ...  he  who  serves  of  the 
altar  should  live  of  the  altar.  We  have  ordained  that  by  a certain 
custom  of  the  bishop  or  patron,  notwithstanding  any  other,  a 
sufficient  portion  be  assigned  for  the  priest.”2 

Where  possible  the  “rector”  was  to  reside  and  officiate,  but  where  not, 
and  this  was  obviously  the  case  when  rectorial  rights  were  vested  in  a 
corporation,  care  should  be  taken  “to  have  a perpetual  vicar  canonically 
instituted  who  . . . should  have  a fit  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  church.”3 

This  enactment  not  only  immeasurably  increased  the  status  of  the 
secular  priest  whose  supremacy  in  the  cure  of  souls  was  considerably 
strengthened,  but  also  by  its  insistence  upon  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
ensured  that  the  provisions  laid  down  would  be  carried  out.  It  is  on  such 
grounds  that  the  relevant  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  has  been 
termed  the  “Magna  Charta  of  the  parish  priest”.4  In  spite  of  its  failure 
to  become  completely  operative,  it  stands  out  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere, 
as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  vicarage  system.  The  perpetual  vicar,  instituted 
by  a bishop,  and  irremovable  except  after  action  by  the  appropriate 
authorities,  now  possessed  of  a separate  endowment,  had  thereafter  by  its 
enactment  a basis  of  canonical  right,  and  upon  this  right,  bishops  were  to 
base  their  claim  to  defend  those  vicars  against  further  encroachments. 

This  decree  of  1215,  important  as  it  may  be,  merely  canonised  a system 
which  had  been  slowly  evolving,  and  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  the 
vicar-perpetual  owes  his  existence  to  this  decision,  but  was  rather  a 
gradual  creation  accepted  as  the  solution  which  would  prove  less  harmful 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parishes  than  a series  of  anomalous  local 
solutions. 

1 Glasgow  Registrant,  No.  60;  C.P.L.  I.  5. 

4 Mansi,  Concilia,  Vol.  22,  col.  1019 — Canon  32. 

3 Ibid. 

* R.  A.  Hartridge,  Vicarages  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Cambridge,  1937). 
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The  erection  of  vicarages-perpetual  was  well  under  way  before  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  England  by  c.1184,  vicarages- 
perpetual  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  half  the  dioceses.1  In  Scotland, 
this  trend  appears  to  have  found  expression  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  the  practice  was  in  operation  can  be  observed  in  the 
monition  of  Pope  Lucius  III  to  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  (1181X5), 
which  declared  “It  is  unlawful  for  the  religious  dwelling  in  your  diocese 
to  hold  any  parish  church  in  their  hand  when  it  falls  vacant  or  to  institute 
perpetual  vicars  in  any  such  without  your  consent”.2 

The  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  further  developments  in 
this  direction  as  the  numbers  of  appropriations  themselves  increased.  In 
1201  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  confirming  various  deeds  of  appropriation 
carried  out  by  his  predecessors  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso,  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  placed  in  these  churches,  perpetual  vicars  who  should 
be  responsible  to  the  Bishop  for  his  dues  and  procurations  as  had  been  laid 
down  at  the  Third  Lateran  Council.3  Later  in  the  century  it  was  further 
agreed  by  Kelso  that  after  the  death  of  an  incumbent  of  an  appropriated 
church,  the  Bishop  should  have  custody  of  these  churches  until  a vicarage 
had  been  ordained.4 

Similar  agreements  were  being  made  and  carried  out,  not  only  within 
the  bounds  of  Scotland  but  all  over  Western  Christendom,  and  in  1215  the 
system  which  had  been  slowly  evolving,  was  not  created  but  rather  given 
final  recognition  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  the  decrees  of  which  the 
efforts  of  Pope  Innocent  III  to  establish  conformity  in  this  direction 
finally  reached  fruition.5 

The  development  of  a vicarage  system  in  Scotland  was  not  unnaturally 
closely  influenced  by  this  new  enactment  which  there  as  elsewhere  gave 
direction  and  purpose  to  these  lines  upon  which  earlier  settlements  had 
been  based.  While  it  is  true  to  say,  however,  that  the  vicarage  system 
precedes  the  decrees  of  1215,  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  after  that  date,  that 
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C.  R.  Cheney,  From  Becket  to  Langton  (Manchester,  1956),  136.  Professor 
Cheney  considerably  modifies  Hartridge’s  views  on  the  significance  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  relation  to  vicarages-perpetual,  op.  cit.,  134-36. 

Glasgow  Registrum,  No.  60. 

Kelso  Liber,  No.  427. 

Kelso  Liber,  No.  422. 

Professor  Cheney  [From  Becket  to  Langton,  136)  rejects  Hartridge’s  view  that 
Fope  Innocent  III  sent  many  mandates  to  English  bishops  on  the  subject  of 
perpetual  vicarages,  and  claims  that  there  was  no  special  stimulus  from  Rome. 
As  far  as  Scotland  is  involved,  the  concern  of  Lucius  III  and  Innocent  III  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Latern  Council  (Mansi,  Concilia,  Vol.  22 
cols.  397-99)  show  every  stimulus  being  given  from  Rome. 
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the  full  results  of  the  added  stimulus  given  to  such  settlements  can  be  seen. 
Thus,  in  1220  a settlement  was  reached  between  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,1  while  a similar  agreement  took  place  with 
the  Abbey  of  Paisley  in  1227.2  Other  bishops  were  no  less  active.  The  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen  reached  agreement  with  Lindores  in  1250,  over  churches  held 
by  the  Abbey  within  his  diocese,3 * *  while  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  made  a 
settlement  with  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  in  1268. 4 Other  similar  agreements 
came  to  be  made  throughout  Scotland  and  the  erection  of  vicarages- 
perpetual  became  almost  universal.  The  earlier  practice  of  serving 
churches  by  means  of  stipendiary  priests  became  almost  unknown  while 
the  service  of  churches  by  regulars  would  appear  to  have  been  curtailed. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  practice  entirely  ceased,  as  even  in 
the  agreement  reached  between  Gamelin,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the 
Abbey  of  Dryburgh  in  1268, 5 in  which  provision  was  made  for  secular 
vicars  to  serve  in  churches  which  the  canons  had  previously  served,  it  was 
stipulated  that  should  these  secular  vicars  give  trouble  to  the  Abbey,  they 
might  be  replaced  by  canons-regular. 

The  general  canons  of  the  church,  moreover,  came  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  enactments  of  the  Scottish  Church  itself,  which,  however  imperfectly 
they  may  have  been  realised,  continued  to  represent  an  ideal.  Thus,  it  is 
enacted  in  the  Aberdeen  Statutes: 

“Let  him  that  has  a parish  church  hereafter  serve  it  in  his  own 
person  . . . unless  he  have  already  a vicar  canonically  instituted 
in  the  same  . . .’’6 

Other  contemporary  statutes  legislate  on  residence  and  emoluments,7 
and  while  the  frequency  of  such  statutes  raises  doubts  as  to  their  effective- 
ness, it  appears  that  during  the  thirteenth  century  at  least,  the  Scottish 
bishops  did  proceed  apace  with  vicarage  ordinations,  and  not  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  its  spate  of  privileges,  exemptions  and  vicarage 
appropriations,  did  the  system  begin  to  break  down. 

Vicarage  settlements  in  the  century  following  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  became  so  commonplace  that  the  form  of  such  agreements  became 
virtually  stereotyped,  and  even  although  their  conditions  might  vary 
considerably,  portio  vicarii  eventually  became  a word  of  style. 

1 Glasgow  Registrant,  No.  114. 

a Paisley  Registrum,  318-23. 

* Aberdeen  Registrum,  I,  23-6. 

* Dryburgh  Liber,  Nos.  40-1. 

8 Ibid.,  No.  40. 

8 Partick,  Statutes,  43. 

7 Ibid.,  11-12,  66. 
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It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  usual  form  of  such  vicarage  settlements 
was  that  in  which  the  garbal,  or  com  teinds,  were  assigned  to  the  ‘ 'rector”, 
while  the  lesser  teinds,  that  is  to  say  those  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool 
and  the  young  of  animals,  amongst  other  things,  were  set  apart  as  the 
vicars.1  Such  cases  do  arise,  as  at  Duffus  in  1238  where  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  assigned  the  whole  altarage2  to  the  vicar,  reserving  the  great  tithes 
to  the  holder  of  the  prebend  of  Duffus.3 

In  a very  few  instances,  however,  does  the  vicarage  settlement  take 
the  form  of  a simple  division  between  the  decimae  garbales  and  the  decimae 
foeni.  In  many  cases  the  modifications  were  slight  and  the  broad 
generalisation  can  often  be  justified.  This  can  be  appreciated  by  studying 
any  such  settlement,  which  although  normally  varying  greatly  in  detail 
from  parish  to  parish,  usually  maintains  some  regular  pattern  based  upon 
a division  of  garbal  and  lesser  teinds.  Thus,  in  a settlement  effected  in 
1248  by  Bishop  Symon  of  Moray,  it  was  ordained  that  in  the  case  of  the 
church  of  Inverness,  the  vicar  was  to  have  the  lesser  teinds  while  the 
''rector”  was  to  have  the  garbal  teinds,  and  in  addition  to  hold  the  whole 
lands  of  the  church,  the  tithes  of  mills  and  herrings  and  three  merks  from 
the  Easter  offerings.4  In  a similar  fashion,  in  an  agreement  of  1249, 5 
between  David,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Arbroath  Abbey  over  its 
annexed  churches,  provision  was  made  for  certain  vicars  in  the  following 
way.  At  Nigg,  the  vicar  was  to  receive  the  altarage  plus  two  merks  while 
the  vicars  of  Lunan  and  Inverkeithing  were  to  receive  the  altarage  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vicar  of  Ethie  was  to  receive  in  addition  to  the 
whole  altarage,  eighteen  bolls  of  meal. 

The  practice  by  which  the  appropriating  body  received  the  garbal 
teinds  was  by  no  means  universal  as  an  agreement  of  1250  shows  in  the 
case  of  the  vicarage  of  Banchory-Teman,  valued  at  sixteen  merks.6  In 
this  instance,  the  vicar  was  to  have  the  altarage  with  one  acre  of  land  and 
the  tithe  of  com  of  certain  cultivated  lands.  Arbroath,  to  which  the 
church  was  appropriated,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  receive  forty  pence 
and  the  com  teinds  of  lands  cultivated  thereafter,  together  with  the  other 
teind  sheaves  and  church  land. 

1 Dowden,  The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland,  122. 

1 The  altaragium  was  that  portion  of  the  church  revenues  which  pertained  to  the 
priest  serving  at  the  altar.  The  term  came  to  include  not  only  the  offerings 
but  the  small  teinds  as  well.  6 

s Moray  Registrum,  No.  212. 

4 Ibid.,  No.  214. 

8 Arbroath  Liber,  I,  No.  236. 

• Aberdeen  Registrum,  I,  22-3;  Arbroath  Liber,  I,  No.  238. 
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A further  example  of  such  a division  occurs  in  an  agreement  of  1247 
over  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  annexed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  whereby 
Bishop  David  of  St.  Andrews  applied  all  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  to  the 
cathedral  building  funds,  “salvo  alteragio  vicariis  qui  pro  tempore  in 
eadem  ecclesia  ministraverint  cum  terrain  et  decimam  garbarum  de 
Kinmuc”.1 

In  these  instances  the  granting  of  some  part  of  the  corn  teinds  to  the 
vicar  was  to  supplement  the  small  teinds  which  may  have  been  considered 
inadequate.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  altarage  was  considered  more 
than  sufficient  and  compensatory  measures  of  quite  another  kind  were 
made  to  ensure  that  the  holder  of  the  rectorial  rights  should  not  suffer. 
Thus,  the  vicar  of  Rutherglen  was  to  have  the  whole  altarage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fish  teinds,  on  the  payment  of  two  merks  to  the  Abbey  of 
Paisley  to  which  the  church  was  annexed.2  Again  in  a mid-thirteenth 
century  settlement  over  the  church  of  Abertarf,  appropriated  to  Beauly, 
the  teinds  of  salmon  were  specified  as  pertaining  to  the  priory,  which 
successfully  defended  its  rights  against  a vicar  in  1340. 3 Other  instances 
of  vicarage  teinds  being  excluded  from  the  vicar’s  portion  can  be  found 
and  where  the  exempted  teinds  were  of  wool  or  of  lambs,  or  possibly 
simply  of  considerable  value  in  relation  to  the  total  vicarage  teinds,  the 
cure  was  technically  a vicarage  portionary.4  This  was  certainly  the  case 
in  the  erection  of  a vicarage  pensionary  into  a vicarage  portionary  which 
appears  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  Formulate,  in  which  the  fruits  of  the  entire 
vicarage  with  the  exception  of  teind  wool  and  lambs,  were  assigned  to  the 
vicar.5 

In  other  instances  pensions  were  used  as  a means  of  compensating 
parsonage  and  vicarage  valuations  and  thus  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  in  a 
vicarage  settlement  of  1252  laid  down  that  the  vicar  of  the  parish  church 
of  Dundee  should  have  the  whole  altarage,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  the 
monastery  of  Lindores,  a pension  of  ten  marks  per  annum6.  The  vicar, 
William  Mydford,  disputed  this  decision  and  appealed  to  Rome,  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  pay  the  pension  during  four  years  of  litigation. . Eventually 
Mydford  had  to  admit  defeat  in  the  face  of  combined  opposition  from  the 
diocesan  and  the  monastery  and  undertook  to  pay  the  pension  plus  all 


1 St.  Andrews  Liber,  168. 

3 Paisley  Registrant,  321. 

* Beauly  Chrs.,  38-9,  87. 

4 Vicaragcs-portionary  are  found  infrequently  (Book  of  Assumptions,  fos.  124, 

124V,  344V). 

6 St.  Andrews  Formulare,  No.  133. 

B Lindores  Liber,  No.  7. 
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arrears  and  expenses.1  The  pension  thereafter  appears  to  have  been 
regularly  paid,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Lindores  was  still  receiving 
vi  lb.  xllls.  ivd.  from  the  “wiccarag  of  Dundy”.2 

Litigation  between  vicars  and  appropriators  over  the  non-payment  of 
pensions  by  the  former  seems  to  have  occurred  in  many  instances  where 
this  procedure  was  adopted.  This  is  hardly  surprising  when  the  low 
valuation  of  many  vicarages  is  considered,  and  the  temptation  for  such 
vicars  to  attempt  to  implement  their  meagre  allowances  by  refusing  to 
meet  their  obligations  must  have  been  considerable.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  vicarage  of  Arbirlot,  in  which  the  vicar  possessed  the  whole  altarage, 
but  was  liable  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Arbroath  for  two  merks 
annually  in  lieu  of  visitations,3  a process  was  executed  in  1323,  “contra 
vicarios  de  Arbirlot  penes  pensionem  annuam”.4  Although  it  was  stated 
that  the  pension  had  not  been  paid  for  twenty  years,  the  monks  recognised 
the  great  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  parish  in  that  space  of  time 
and  consequently  agreed  to  waive  the  arrears,  with  the  exception  of  one 
merk  of  silver  which  was  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  portions  in  1324,  and 
thereafter  the  accustomed  pension  of  two  merks  was  to  become  operative. 

A great  number  of  similar  agreements  exist  about  this  period  and 
illustrate  very  graphically  the  sufferings  which  parish  priests  must  have 
experienced  during  the  Wars  of  Independence.  The  monasteries  normally 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  by  wiping  out  arrears,  but  the  old  obligations 
were  quickly  reimposed  in  order  to  refurbish  monastic  finances,  little 
thought  being  given  to  the  vicarages  and  their  incumbents  who  were  very 
quickly  placed  on  a pre-war  footing  at  a time  when  a post-war  economy 
prevailed. 

This  occurs  in  the  cases  of  the  vicarages  of  Aberchirder5  and  Inverkeilor,6 
which  owed  pensions  of  eight  and  five  merks  respectively  to  Arbroath. 
In  one  instance,  however,  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Tarves,  the  Abbey  appears 
to  have  had  more  difficulty  in  re-asserting  its  authority.  In  this  case,  the 
vicarage,  which  had  been  valued  at  twenty  two  merks  in  the  thirteenth 
century,7  owed  a pension  of  eight  merks  from  the  lesser  teinds  to  Arbroath. 

I33I»  however,  it  transpires  that  this  pension  had  not  been  paid  for 

1 Lindores  Liber,  Nos.  11,  13. 

A.  Laing,  Lindores  Abbey  and  its  Burgh  of  Newburgh  (Edinburgh,  1876)  41 1 

8 Arbroath  Liber,  I,  No.  236. 

4 Ibid.,  I,  No.  351. 

8 Ibid.,  I,  No.  355. 

6 Ibid.,  I,  No.  361. 

7 Ibid.,  I,  p.  244. 
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two  years  by  the  vicar.1  On  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
a remission  of  ten  merks  was  secured,  it  being  then  stipulated  that  this 
concession  was  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  future.  This  did  not  solve 
the  problem,  and  by  1342,  the  vicar  had  again  fallen  into  arrears.  On  this 
occasion,  the  vicar-perpetual  was  obliged  to  grant  a charter  to  the  effect 
that  any  arrears  in  the  future  might  be  met  out  of  the  vicar’s  portion  of 
the  fruits.2 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  division  of  teinds  between  vicar 
and  “rector”  were,  therefore,  far  from  static  and  every  type  of  division 
took  place.  This  could  only  be  expected,  for  as  the  economic  conditions 
varied  from  region  to  region,  so  too  did  the  worth  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  teinds,  and  hence  the  multiplicity  of  arrangements. 

Consequently,  very  few  rules  were  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  the  teinds  in  such  settlements,  and  even  if  they  had  been,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  proved  effective.  Certain  directives  were  given 
from  time  to  time,  however,  and  it  was  declared: 

“the  tithes  of  gardens  in  cities  and  burghs,  for  whatever  kind  of 
crop  they  are  used,  shall  belong  to  the  vicar’s  part.  But  the  tithes 
of  gardens  in  villages  insofar  as  they  are  used  for  com  crops  shall 
belong  to  the  rector,  and  for  the  rest  to  the  vicar;  but  let  the  tithe 
of  flax  wherever  it  is  sown  belong  to  the  vicar”.3 

This  particular  statute  was  of  some  effect,  and  was  utilised  in  a judge- 
ment given  in  a dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  the  vicar  of 
Elgin  over  the  tithes  of  the  gardens  of  Elgin  in  1399.4 

Diocesans  in  making  vicarage  settlements  would  seem  to  have  been 
guided  to  a far  greater  extent  by  the  statute  of  1224  which  laid  down  a 
minimum  stipend  as  to  the  value  of  ten  merks,  free  of  burdens.5  This 
minimum  eventually  rose  to  ten  pounds  and  in  1326  John,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  on  appointing  the  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  Maxton,  ordained 
that  he  should  have  a stipend  of  ten  pounds  sterling  per  annum  ‘ ‘secundum 
statutum  Concilii  Scoticani”.6  Moreover,  in  1248  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
had  also  acted  upon  this  principle  when  he  had  taxed  the  vicarages  of 
several  churches  belonging  to  Arbroath  at  ten  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of 


1 Arbroath  Liber,  II,  No.  10. 

* Ibid.,  II,  No.  18. 

8 Partick,  Statutes,  21. 

* Moray  Registrum,  Nos.  183,  253. 

6 Partick,  Statutes,  11-12. 

6 Dryburgh  Liber,  No.  297. 
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the  impoverished  church  of  Caterline  had  stipulated  ‘ si  alteragium 
dictorum  ecclesiarum  sufficiat,  prefati  monachi  usque  ad  dictum  summam 
defectum  supplebunt.  Et  si  alteragium  dictam  quantitatem  excessent; 
vicarii  dictis  monachis  de  superhabundati  respondebunt”.1 

The  stabilisation  of  vicarage  valuations  at  such  a figure  was  obviously 
far  from  satisfactory  especially  when  inflationary  tendencies  began  to 
appear.  In  theory,  the  value  of  vicarage  teinds  should  have  risen  as  the 
value  of  money  declined,  but  in  practice  the  former  always  appears  to 
have  lagged  behind  the  latter,  and  must  also  have  been  frequently  retarded 
by  agreements  such  as  that  made  between  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath  in  1249  by  which  the  Bishop  tried  to  bind  his  successors 
from  augmenting  certain  vicarage  valuations.2 

Increases  obviously  did  take  place  but  all  such  arrangements  were 
evidently  arbitrary,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  that 
the  statutory  minimum  stipend  was  raised  to  twenty  merks  in  1549. 3 
This  was  ratified  ten  years  later  with  the  addition  that  whereas  in  the 
dioceses  of  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Ross,  Caithness  and  Orkney,  twenty  merks 
Scots  with  manse  and  garden  should  be  paid,  “in  the  other  sees  of  the 
realm  twenty  four  merks  a year  should  be  paid  to  the  curate  for  his 
stipend”.4 * 

Such  statutory  legislation  by  the  Church  on  the  payment  of  vicars  is 
however  only  of  service  as  an  approximate  guide  to  vicarage  valuations, 
and  each  case  varies  from  its  neighbour.  As  has  been  noted,  however,  the 
vicar’s  portion  of  the  fruits  usually  allowed  him  a stipend  in  the  region  of 
that  laid  down  in  the  statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  proportion  to 
the  “rector’s”  share,  this  was  nevertheless  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
fruits. 

This  can  be  seen  to  good  effect  in  the  case  of  Duffus,  the  valuation  of 
which  can  be  traced  throughout  the  centuries.  In  Bagimond’s  Roll  of 
I274-5»s  the  vicarage  is  rated  as  worth  twenty  merks  while  the  church  is 
calculated  at  sixty  merks,  as  it  is  in  a mid-fourteenth  century  taxation  roll 
of  the  diocese  of  Moray.6  By  that  period,  however,  the  value  of  the  vicarage 
had  dropped  to  ten  merks.  Returns  often  fluctuated  according  to  economic 
conditions,  but  this  large  discrepancy  is  difficult  to  explain  although  it  may 

1 Brechin  Registrum,  II,  No.  ccxiii. 

* Ibid.,  II,  No.  ccxv. 

8 Partick,  Statutes,  111-12. 

4 Ibid.,  169-70. 

8 S.H.S.  Misc.,  VI,  44,  76. 

? Moray  Registrum,  p.  362. 
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be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  procurations  which  had  originally  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  vicar  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  met  by  the 
holder  of  the  prebend.1  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  fruits  went  to  the  canon  within  Elgin  Cathedral  and  not 
to  the  vicar  whose  stipend  was  totally  inadequate  by  this  period.  Even 
at  the  Reformation  the  vicarage  was  only  valued  at  twenty  pounds2  while 
in  the  rental  book  of  the  diocese  in  1565  the  value  of  the  parsonage  of 
Duffus  is  recorded  as  "16  chalders  victual  and  £152.10  money”.3  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  vicar  was  grossly 
underpaid  through  the  centuries. 

This  was  possibly  an  exceptional  case  and  the  difference  between  the 
vicar’s  and  the  parson’s  income  was  seldom  so  great.  A more  typical  case 
is  that  of  Inverness,  the  church  of  which  was  valued  in  the  mid-fourteenth 
century  at  forty  merks  and  the  vicarage  at  half  that  figure.4  In  this 
instance  the  vicarage  had  been  reasonably  well  endowed5  but  not  all  fared 
so  well  and  a swift  survey  would  seem  to  show  that  except  in  extreme 
instances,  the  vicar’s  portion  of  the  fruits  generally  fluctuated  between 
one-fifth  and  one-third  of  the  taxable  value  of  a benefice.6 

As  vicars  normally  possessed  such  a small  proportion  of  the  total 
fruits,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  such  settlements  were  constantly 
being  assailed  by  vicars  who  felt  that  they  were  not  obtaining  their  correct 
share  of  the  teinds.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  corporations  for  their 
part  were  adamant  in  their  resistance  to  such  claims,  and  frequently 
countered  such  accusations  by  claiming  that  the  vicars  were  not  abiding 
by  the  original  agreement.  An  excellent  illustration  of  such  a squabble 
occurs  in  the  chartulary  of  Lindores  under  the  title:  “De  vicariis  qui 

molestraverunt  locum  nostrum”.7  In  this  case  the  perpetual  vicars  of 
Culsalmond,  Rathmuriel  and  Kinnethmont  which  according  to  the 
valuation  roll  preserved  in  the  Register  of  Aberdeen8  were  only  worth  six, 
three  and  six  pounds  respectively,  were  causing  trouble  and  injury  to  the 
Abbot  of  Lindores  in  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  their  vicarages.  The 
vicars  had  caused  the  abbot  and  convent  to  be  cited  before  a judge,  who. 


1 Moray  Registrant,  No.  212,  cf.  pp.  363-4. 

2 Thirds  of  Benefices,  5. 

3 Moray  Registrant,  XXI. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  362. 

8 Ibid.,  No.  214. 

6 A comparative  study  may  be  made  of  rentals  in  S.H.S.  Misc.,  VI,  25-77;  Moray 
Registrant,  361-3;  Aberdeen  Registrant,  II,  51-4;  Arbroath  Liber,  231-47. 

T Lindores  Chartulary , No.  XCII. 

8 Aberdeen  Registrum,  II,  54. 
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it  was  claimed,  had  no  authority  over  them.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the 
vicar  of  Kinnethmont  had  forestalled  any  decision  and  had  withheld  from 
the  convent  for  three  years  the  payment  of  thirty  lambs  which  he  was 
under  obligation  to  render  annually. 

This  action  ultimately  went  against  the  vicars  who  were  reprimanded 
by  the  Papal  delegates.  It  emerges,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  action 
that  it  had  been  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  who  had  encouraged  the  vicars 
to  resist  in  the  first  place.1  Evidently  Lindores,  Arbroath  and  Kelso  had 
sought  increased  revenues  from  their  annexed  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  bishop  had  inhibited  the  vicars  of  those  churches  from 
paying  anything  beyond  the  old  requirements.2  The  papal  bulls3  to  the 
delegates  who  were  to  hear  the  case  are  most  illuminating,  illustrating  as 
they  do,  not  only  the  concern  of  the  bishop  who  was  obviously  honouring 
the  obligations  laid  upon  diocesans  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  but 
also  the  sheer  impracticability  of  carrying  out  such  a duty. 

The  protest  of  the  bishop  throws  further  light  on  the  position  which 
was  developing  in  the  mid-thirteenth  century  and  which,  within  a century 
was  to  undermine  the  status  of  the  vicarage-perpetual.  The  episcopal 
plea  relates: 

‘ ‘Some  abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates,  as  well  religious  as  secular, 
in  the  city  and  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  impose  upon  the  vicars  of 
certain  churches  which  they  hold  “in  proprios  usus”  new  pensions, 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  Lateran  Council,  and  withdraw  from 
the  vicar’s  lands  and  other  possessions  pertaining  to  the  vicarages, 
and  convert  them  to  their  own  uses,  that  some  of  these  prelates 
receive  so  much  from  the  revenues  of  the  said  churches  that  the 
vicars  cannot  be  properly  maintained  out  of  the  residue."4 

Such  a process  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen 
and  was  undoubtedly  being  carried  out  throughout  Scotland  from  this 
period  onwards.  With  each  successive  encroachment,  vicars  became 
increasingly  powerless  to  offer  resistance  while  bishops  on  their  part  could 
do  little  against  the  spate  of  Papal  privileges  and  exemptions  which  so 
severely  curtailed  their  actions.  The  process  of  mulcting  existing  vicarages 
was,  moreover,  to  be  speeded  up  by  the  effects  of  the  Wars  of  Independence 
and  the  Schism,  one  of  which  provided  an  excuse,  and  the  other  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  encroach  upon  vicarage  revenues. 

1 Lindores  Chartulary,  No.  CV. 

1 Ibid.,  No.  CVI. 

• Ibid.,  Nos,  CV,  CVI. 

4 Ibid,  No.  CVI. 
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This  process  frequently  culminated  in  the  annexation  of  the  vicarage 
itself  and  the  erection  in  its  stead  of  a vicarage  pensionary.  Moreover, 
annexations  which  occurred  after  the  thirteenth  century  were  almost 
invariably  of  both  parsonage  and  vicarage  teinds,  and  once  again  the 
status  of  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  benefice  was  to  be  that  of  a vicar 
pensioner.  Many  perpetual  vicarages,  the  holders  of  which  held  their 
share  of  the  teinds,  continued  to  exist,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  vicar’s 
share  of  the  fruits  was  liable  to  become  less  and  vicarage  valuations 
compared  more  and  more  unfavourably  with  parsonage  valuations  as  time 
went  on.1  Nevertheless,  while  the  vicar-pensioner  became  the  typical 
holder  of  a benefice  whose  revenues  had  been  annexed  it  was  the  vicar- 
perpetual  with  a fixed  proportion  of  the  teinds  who  was  to  remain  the 
ideal  of  the  vicarage  system,  and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  it  is  to  the  re-establishment  of  this  ideal  that 
bishops  continued  to  strive.2 

The  appropriation  of  both  parsonage  and  vicarage  revenues  was  not 
exclusively  a fourteenth  century  development  and  the  erection  of  prebends 
at  Aberdeen  and  Dornoch  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  appear 
to  have  entailed  the  annexation  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  churches  which 
were  utilised  in  this  way.3  Similar  annexations  to  monastic  foundations 
can  also  be  found.4 

Such  transactions  do  not  appear  to  have  led  immediately  to  the 
foundation  of  vicarages-pensionary  and  instead  the  parochial  incumbent 
may  have  been  little  more  than  a mercenary  priest  whose  emoluments  had 
been  fixed  but  whose  tenure  was  more  open  to  question.  Such  incumbents 
were  known  as  chaplains  and  thus  in  1251  David  de  Bemham,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  not  only  permitted  the  monks  of  Kelso  to  serve  their  church 
of  Semprisk  by  a decent  chaplain,  but  also  allowed  Holywood  a similar 
concession  in  respect  of  its  churches  of  Hamer  and  Mount  Lothian.5 

In  such  cases  all  the  teinds  of  the  parish  had  been  appropriated,  but 
whereas  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  chaplains  alone  appear  to 
have  been  appointed  to  these  cures,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  when  the  total  appropriation  had  occurred  the  perpetual  vicar- 

1 A comparative  study  of  valuations  in  the  Books  of  Assumption  of  the  Benefices 
and  Thirds  of  Benefices  confirms  this  view. 

a St.  Andrews  Formulare,  Nos.  123,  125,  133. 

8 Aberdeen  Registrum,  II,  39-40;  Bannatyne  Club  Misc.,  Ill,  18-19. 

4 Kelso  Liber,  No.  432;  Holyrood  Liber,  No.  75. 

• Kelso  Liber,  No.  432;  Holyrood  Liber,  No.  75.  Inchcolm  served  three  of  its 
churches — Rosyth,  Dalgety  and  Aberdour  in  a similar  fashion  ( Inchcolm 
Chrs.,  No.  XXII.) 
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pensioner  with  a set  emolument  and  security  of  tenure  is  normally  to  be 
found,  this  change  possibly  having  become  necessary  when  what  had 
hitherto  been  an  exceptional  privilege  become  commonplace. 

The  parochial  chaplain  or  curate  continued  to  exist  as  sole  incumbent 
in  a few  churches  annexed  to  episcopal  mensas1  and  cathedral  chapters2 
over  which  proper  episcopal  control  could  possibly  be  exercised,  but 
elsewhere  the  parochial  chaplain  is  an  elusive  figure  and  while  petitions 
continued  to  be  made  by  religious  houses  that  they  might  appoint  remov- 
able chaplains,  only  occasionally  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
this  method  of  service  was  adopted3  . Some  pleas  were  successful,  however, 
and  thus  when  Iona  requested  in  1421  that  the  abbey  might  appropriate 
the  fruits  of  three  vicarages,  the  cures  of  which  were  thereafter  not  to  be 
ruled  by  perpetual  vicars,  “but  by  chaplains,  subordinate  and  temporal, 
but  adequate  and  fit,  to  be  appointed  yearly  by  the  abbot  and  convent 
for  the  cure  of  souls  and  other  spiritual  needs”,4  the  evidence  indicates 
that  they  were  successful  in  their  plea.5 

The  concept  of  a vicarage  perpetual  with  a pension  replacing  a share 
in  the  teinds  now  became  the  norm.  The  erection  of  a vicarage-pensionary 
could  be  effected  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  parsonage  and  vicarage 
revenues  could  be  annexed  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  a religious  corpora- 
tion and  a vicar  pensioner  appointed  to  serve  the  cure.  Most  annexations 
of  churches  to  collegiate  churches  were  of  this  type,  as  were  a few  of  the 
early,  and  almost  all  the  later  erections  of  cathedral  prebends  from 
parochial  revenues.  Thus,  of  the  six  new  prebends  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
erected  by  John  Cameron,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  c.1430,  all  of  them  had  both 
parsonage  and  vicarage  revenues  annexed  and  provision  made  for  a 
vicar  pensioner.6  Later  appropriations  to  religious  houses  were  also  of 
this  type  and  so  when  the  church  of  Alveth  was  annexed  to  Coupar  Angus 
in  I3I4_I5»  a vicar  pensioner  who  was  to  receive  £10  per  annum  was 
appointed.7  Many  vicarage-pensionaries  arose,  however,  not  from  a 
primary  appropriation  but  from  a secondary  phase  in  which  the  vicarage 
was  separately  annexed,  sometimes  to  the  same  corporation  which  already 
possessed  the  parsonage  revenues,  as  at  North  Berwick  where  the  priory 
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Dalarossie  and  Nigg  in  Ross  are  examples  ( Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  43,  157). 
Creich  in  Caithness,  Cullen,  Dalmeath,  Daviot,  Ordiquhill  (Ibid.,  38-9,  40-1,  44, 
45>  159)- 


Deer  and  Dunninald  provide  examples,  however  (Ibid,  46,  54). 
Cal.  Scot.  Supp.,  I,  271-2. 

Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  99,  100,  185. 

Glasgow  Registrum,  Nos.  335-6,  340. 

Coupar  Angus  Chrs.,  No.  Cl;  Aberdeen  Registrum,  I,  40-1. 
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who  had  possessed  the  parsonage  revenues  before  1199  received  the 
vicarage  in  1293. 1 Quite  frequently,  however,  an  existing  vicarage  was 
appropriated  to  another  institution  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dairy  in 
Ayrshire,  the  parsonage  of  which  belonged  to  Kilwinning  and  the  vicarage 
of  which  endowed  two  prebends  of  Our  Lady  College,  Glasgow.2  Provision 
was  again  made  for  a vicar-pensioner,  who  in  this  instance  was  to  receive 
ten  pounds  free  of  burdens  along  with  the  manse,  croft  and  toft  of  the 
existing  vicarage.  The  net  result  in  all  cases  was  the  same — the  erection 
of  a vicarage  pensionary,  the  revenues  of  which  were  frequently  stablised 
at  £10.  This  was,  of  course,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  Church, 
and  it  may  appear  to  compare  favourably  with  the  early  erections  of 
vicarages  perpetual.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the 
fourteenth  century — and  few  vicarages-pensionary  preceded  that  date — 
inflation  had  considerably  lowered  monetary  values  and  that  out  of  their 
stipends  vicars-pensioner  were  often  liable  for  the  payment  of  heavy 
burdens.  This  was  the  case  at  Strathblane,  annexed  as  a prebend  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Dumbarton,  where  the  vicar-pensioner  received  only 
fourteen  merks  and  the  incumbent  was  responsible  for  the  procurations 
and  all  other  ordinary  burdens.3 

As  in  the  cases  of  perpetual  vicarages,  there  was  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  value  of  such  erections  and  while  most  appear  to  have  been  above 
the  thirteenth  century  minimum,  few  reached  the  value  of  twenty  merks 
thought  fit  in  1549, 4 5 while  the  twenty-four  merks  laid  down  for  certain 
dioceses  in  1 558-9®  appears  to  have  been  seldom  realised  except  in  a few 
isolated  cases.6 

On  all  occasions,  individual  assessments  require  to  be  made  as  the 
total  valuation  would  rest  upon  the  value  of  fringe  benefits  and  the  extent 
of  the  burdens  laid  upon  the  vicar’s  pension.  One  generalisation  can  be 
safely  made,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  “rector”  was  assuredly  receiving 
a large  percentage  of  the  total  revenues.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
Lasswade  at  the  time  when  the  church  formed  a prebend  of  St.  Salvator’s. 
The  total  revenues  of  the  church  were  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  yet  the  poor  and  the  vicar-pensioner  were  only  assigned 


1 North  Berwick  Carte,  Nos.  7,  24,  37. 

Q Glasgow  St.  Mary  Liber,  6-13;  St.  Andrews  Formulare,  No.  430. 

3 Glasgow  Registrum,  No.  338. 

4 Partick,  Statutes,  m-112. 

5 Ibid.,  169-70. 

" Several  of  the  vicarages-pensionary  instituted  on  the  annexation  of  their 
parochial  revenues  to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling  in  1501  were  of  this  value 
(Hist.  Chapel  Royal,  26.) 
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twenty  pounds  apiece,  and  even  allowing  for  the  allocation  of  five  merks 
for  a mass,  the  prebendary,  taking  all  burdens  into  account,  was  collecting 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  church.1 

Comparisons  made  between  vicar’s  pensions  and  "rectorial”  income 
are  most  illuminating  and  illustrate  that  a vicar’s  emoluments  normally 
fall  below  the  recognised  minimum  stipend  of  1549  while  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  fruits  inevitably  fall  to  the  "rector”.  A similar  case  to  that 
examined  above  is  provided  by  the  church  of  Glassford  which  was  annexed 
to  the  provostry  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Semple.  The  provost  held 
forty-five  pounds  from  the  parochial  revenues  while  the  vicar-pensioner 
had  a mere  twenty  merks,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  procurations, 
synodals  and  all  other  burdens.2 

Corporations  frequently  drove  hard  bargains  with  their  vicars- 
pensioner,  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  greater  success 
than  with  vicars  perpetual.  The  meagre  incomes  of  these  stipendiary 
priests  were  frequently  burdened  with  additional  charges,  and  in  one  case 
the  vicarage-pensionary  of  Borthwick,  the  church  of  which  was  annexed 
to  the  collegiate  church  of  Crichton,  the  vicar  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
complete  upkeep  of  his  church  in  both  building  and  fittings  and  was  also 
to  supply  bread,  wine  and  lights  for  the  services.3 

So,  too,  at  Alveth  which  was  annexed  both  in  parsonage  and  vicarage 
to  Coupar  Angus  which  paid  to  a vicar-pensioner  ten  pounds  per  annum.4 
The  church  of  Alveth  was,  moreover,  the  second  richest  in  the  deanery  of 
the  Boyne,  being  valued  in  a taxation  roll  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  at 
fifty-one  merks,  ten  shillings.5  After  deducting  the  vicar’s  pension,  and 
six  merks  also  provided  from  the  fruits  for  the  maintenance  of  a chaplain 
in  Aberdeen  cathedral,6  three-fifths  of  the  total  wealth  was  still  held  by 
the  abbey.  The  vicar  on  the  other  hand  had  to  meet  from  his  modest 
stipend  the  episcopal  and  archdiaconal  procurations  together  with  the 
ordinary  burdens. 

The  payment  of  these  burdens  could  not  have  left  the  vicar  much  more 
than  a minimum  stipend  of  ten  merks.  While  this  may  have  sufficed, 
C-I3I4*I5»  on  the  erection  of  the  vicarage,  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
must  have  resulted  in  great  hardship  for  the  vicar,  who  in  1428  was 

1 Theiner,  Monumenta,  Nos.  DCCCLXIV-DCCCLXVIII. 

4 Glasgow  Registrant,  No.  483. 

5 Midlothian  Chrs.,  p.  307. 

4 Coupar  Angus  Chrs.,  No.  Cl. 

8 Aberdeen  Registrum,  II,  53. 

• Ibid.,  I,  41-3. 
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obliged  to  swear  his  allegiance  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Coupar  Angus 
and  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  have  his  pension  augmented.1 

This  hard  bargain  was  evidently  kept  by  the  monastery  as  in  1520  a 
mandate  directed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  his  dean  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  Boyne2  described  the  vicarage  pensionary  as  it  had  remained  for 
two  hundred  years,  as  vicariam  pensionariatn  perpetuam  decern  librarum. 
By  this  date,  however,  the  vicar  appears  to  have  been  relieved  of  certain 
of  his  burdens  as  he  certainly  was  by  1542  when  on  the  church  of  Alveth 
being  set  in  tack,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  burdens  should  be  met 
independently  of  the  vicar’s  pension.3  Nevertheless,  the  vicar’s  stipend 
was  still  inadequate  in  relation  to  the  total  fruits,  especially  when  within 
two  decades,  twenty  merks  was  to  be  considered  necessary  as  a fit  pension. 

Hard  bargains  were,  therefore,  frequently  driven  by  appropriating 
bodies  and  as  a general  rule  collegiate  churches  in  particular  appear  to 
have  treated  their  vicars-pensioner  as  severely  as  possible,  whether  the 
vicarage  settlements  were  early  or  late.  Thus,  the  perpetually  vicars- 
pensioner  of  Whittinghame,  Linton,  Duns  and  Chirnside  were  to  receive 
only  ten  merks  each  from  the  prebends  of  Dunbar  to  which  they  were 
annexed  in  1342  and  in  the  case  of  Whittinghame  the  church  of  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dean’s  prebend,  it  was  unusually  decreed  that  the  obven- 
tions  should  go  to  the  dean  and  not  to  the  vicar.4 

Further  examples  such  as  at  Methven,5  erected  into  a collegiate  church 
in  1433,  the  endowments  of  the  parish  church  thereafter  accruing  to  the 
provost  who  paid  a vicar-pensioner  twelve  merks,  lend  further  force  to 
this  catalogue  of  inadequate  stipends  possessed  by  vicars-pensioner. 
Bishops  by  the  late  fourteenth  century  had  ceased  to  exercise  adequate 
control  over  such  erections,  and  many  such  settlements  were  ratified 
direct  from  Rome,  leaving  the  bishop  powerless  to  act,  even  if  he  had 
desired  to  do  so.  Diocesans  were  not,  however,  completely  insensitive  to 
the  plight  of  the  pensionary  vicars  and  attempts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  alleviate  their  position. 

In  particular,  the  raising  of  St.  Andrews  to  archiepiscopal  status  appears 
to  have  placed  that  dignitary  in  a much  stronger  position,  especially  when 
legatine  powers  also  came  to  be  granted  to  certain  holders  of  the  see. 
Thus,  in  the  period  in  which  Andrew  Forman  was  archbishop  (1514-1520-1) 

1 Coupar  Angus  Chrs.,  No.  CXXV. 

» Ibid.,  No.  CLXIV. 

3 Coupar  Angus  Rental,  II,  26-7. 

4 S.H.S.  Misc.,  VI,  92-3- 

6 CPL,  VIII,  460-1. 
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and  also  legatus  a latere,  it  is  possibly  significant  that  several  examples 
occur  of  vicars-pensioner  having  their  position  improved.  Thus,  Forman 
is  found  in  erecting  a church  into  a prebend  of  St.  Salvator’s,  also  con- 
verting the  existing  vicarage  pensionary  into  a vicarage  perpetual,1  while 
on  another  occasion  a vicar  pensioner  was,  on  the  petition  of  the  holder 
of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  fruits  which  were  annexed  to  a prebend  of 
St.  Mary  on  the  Rock,  accorded  the  status  of  “vicaria  Integra  et  perpetua” .2 

Other  isolated  cases  arise  from  time  to  time  of  the  position  of  vicars- 
pensioner  being  bettered.  Bishop  George  Browne  of  Dunkeld  (1484- 
1514-15)  appears  to  have  improved  the  lot  of  certain  vicars  be  splitting  up 
large  parishes  and  assigning  episcopal  revenues  to  new  incumbents.3 
Within  that  diocese  also,  the  vicar-pensioner  of  Crieff  successfully  appealed 
for  an  increase  of  stipend  on  the  grounds  that  his  vicarage  pensionary  was 
inadequate  and  not  of  commensurate  value  with  those  of  other  churches, 
which  like  his  own  had  been  annexed  to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling 
in  1501. 4 

Such  processes  were  no  doubt  being  carried  through  in  other  dioceses 
also,  but  their  comparative  rareness  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
only  a piecemeal  solution  to  what  was  an  overwhelming  problem.  More- 
over, even  in  those  cases  where  increases  either  by  raising  of  status  or 
emoluments  were  achieved,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  increased  burdens 
would  go  far  to  cancel  out  the  advantage  gained.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
vicar-pensioner  whose  status  was  raised  to  that  of  vicaria  integra  et  perpetua, 
the  vicar  was  to  be  responsible  not  only  for  the  archiepiscopal  and  arch- 
diaconal  burdens  but  also  for  the  cantor’s  fee — a responsibility  normally 
borne  by  the  prebendary.5 

The  vicar-pensioner  was  not  alone  in  his  difficulties,  however,  and 
while  the  vicar  perpetual  with  his  share  in  the  teinds  should  have  been 
proportionately  better  off,  both  eventually  turned  to  the  one  source  of 
revenue  left  open  to  them,  that  of  mulcting  their  parishioners.  Ultimately, 
those  who  served  the  altar  could  not  five  of  the  altar.  In  the  failure  of  the 
vicarage  system  the  cure  of  souls  was  neglected  and  the  medieval  church 
bereft  of  discipline  and  order  was  faced  with  a task  of  reformation  which 
proved  to  be  beyond  its  resources  and  capabilities. 

1 St.  Andrews  Formulare,  No.  123. 

* Ibid.,  Nos.  124-6. 

3 Myln,  Vitae,  43-5. 

4 Hist.  Chapel  Royal,  89-93. 

* St.  Andrews  Formulare,  Nos.  124-6,  cf.  No.  123. 


